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which discredits his friendship, and a lack of charity
which explains his reputation for malignity, "The
agony was real and intense, but it was the agony of a
man who was deluding and betraying his conscience
and his colleagues.7'
At any rate it is certain that in the autumn of 1845
the public anxiety and alarm were such that no Govern-
ment could have neglected them without a grave breach
of public duty. The matter had long engaged the
earnest solicitude of Peel and Graham when the Cabinet
was summoned to consider it on the last day of October,
It met again on the following day, when Peel, having
laid before his colleagues the information in his posses-
sion} insisted upon the gravity of the crisis, especially
in its bearing on the corn laws, and propounded the
alternatives which presented themselves to his mind for
dealing with it. Nothing was decided, and the Cabinet
adjourned to the following week. It had already
become evident, says Peel in his Memoirs, " that very
serious differences of opinion existed as to the necessity
for adopting any extraordinary measures, and as to the
character of the measures which it might be advisable to
adopt." On the reassembling of the Cabinet the
Prime Minister proposed to suspend by Order in Council
the duties on the importation of grain, to summon
Parliament on the 27th to sanction the Order, and then
to adjourn with an intimation that immediately after the
recess Parliament would be invited to consider a modifi-
cation of the existing law. Only three of his colleagues,
Lord Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr. Sidney
Herbert, supported these proposals of the minister, and
the Cabinet adjourned till the end of the month. In